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American Industry Speaks Again 


The Annual Congress of American Industry was held 
by the National Association of Manufacturers in New 
York on December 7 and 8. It was an impressive gather- 
ing. In size, in the widely representative character of 
participants in the speaking program, and in the extent 
and intensity of deliberation in determining the findings, 
the meeting made history. A summary of the program 
adopted and portions of some of the major addresses are 
given below. 

The resolutions committee which put forward the Pro- 
gram, a large and representative body, reported that it 
was the seventeenth draft of the document. According to 
the New York Times it “represented a compromise be- 
tween those who wanted to tell government and labor 
once more to get out of the way of industry and those who 
believed that cooperation finally had become the only way. 
The cooperators prevailed in the resolutions committee 
of the Manufacturers Association by about the same 10 
per cent margin that President Roosevelt seemed to have 
in the recent election and opinion polls.” 


“Inpustry’s PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN PROGRESS” 


“America’s progress,” says the report as finally adopted, 
“depends upon a united effort of industry, commerce, 
agriculture and labor in cooperation with government. 
All of these groups have made mistakes, and we in industry 
admit our share. All have learned that there is a true 
harmony of interest between them, and there is a growing 
demand for intelligent teamwork.” 

Three “fundamental American principles” are stated 
as the basis of past progress: “religious and other indi- 
vidual liberties ; representative political democracy ; private 
enterprise.” This declaration, recurring a number of 
times in different words in the various addresses, might 
perhaps be called the keynote of the Congress. The pro- 
gram declares, “Political rights, intellectual liberty, and 
religious freedom are inevitably bound up with the preser- 
vation of private enterprise and economic opportunity.” 
The task of applying these principles “is not the special 
concern of any one group, but is a national problem.” 

The restoration of “healthy business” is declared to 
be a vital concern of “every owner of a lot, a home, a 
farm”; the “millions of industrial workers and all others 
who perform services, and who together receive 85 per cent 
of the national income”; the “sixty-four million holders 
of life insurance policies, since these are backed up largely 
by investments in private business” ; the “forty-four million 
saving depositors” ; the “ten million individual stockholders 


in American companies” ; and the “six million investors in 
and loan all 

seven-point code of “business responsibility” is set 
forth. Industry has a duty to 7 

“1. Interest itself actively in the economic and social 
needs of the times; present suggestions to meet the prob- 
lems involved ; and tell the story of industry’s views and 
accomplishments to the public. 

“2. Publish frequently simple and informative statements 
concerning financial and other operations, in order to in- 
terest both employes and stockholders more directly in 
company problems and operations. 

“3. Consistently maintain quality standards; develop 
and improve products offered by means of market research, 
technical research and experimentation; make price ad- 
justments as rapidly as improved manufacturing processes 
and other economies will permit without injustice or 
injury to employes, creditors and owners, including stock- 
holders. 

“4, So its financial, inventory and customer 
credit policies as to effect the maximum volume of pro- 
duction, distribution and employment that can be main- 
tained continuously. 

“5. Maintain sound relations with its employes as set 
forth in the following section of this program. 

“6. Conduct its business so that it is at all times a 
desirable citizen of the local community in which it oper- 
ates. 

“7. Encourage effective functioning and cooperation of 
associations to consider community, state and national 
problems.” 

Under the head of labor relations it is recognized that 
“employes who wish to bargain collectively are entitled 
to do so, in whatever form they determine, through their 
own freely chosen representatives, and without intimidation 
or restraint from any source.” Disturbed labor condi- 
tions are referred to in very temperate language, followed 
by the statement, “Industry pledges its full cooperation 
in whatever changes may be necessary to correct these 
conditions.” 

A great increase in capital investment in industry is 
called for. The Securities Acts of 1933 and 1934 are 
criticized as including provisions that are “unnecessarily 
severe.” But changes made should not impair “their 
essential regulatory functions.” As measures that would 
dispel fear the Program calls for “definite and dependable 
currency standards which permit industry to plan ahead ; 
public debt levels not so high as to constitute a threat to 
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currency stability, impose undue burdens on the tax- 
payer, or pile up excessive obligations for future genera- 
tions to pay”; and “immediate, genuine and determined 
steps toward a complete balancing of the national budget.” 
Purchasing power—to increase which is “the nation’s 
problem”—“is determined by the total volume of produc- 
tion and distribution of goods and services.” Attempts at 
“artificial re-distribution of wealth” are denounced as 
illusory and injurious. “Producing more for constantly 
widening consumption is the only sound form of wealth 
distribution.” 
“Equitable price relationships’ are declared to be 
essential to maximum exchange of goods and services 
between farm and factory. 
“Regulation, for the public good, of certain aspects of 
private enterprise,” the Program asserts, “is recognized by 
all as an essential function of government. 
“Government should not, however, either operate or 
directly control the facilities of private business engaged 
in production or exchange of goods and services. Regula- 
tion and control are inherently different. Regulation func- 
tions from the outside, fixes in advance the rules of con- 
duct, and should deal impartially with all. Control pene- 
trates into the interior and becomes a part of managerial 
authority.” 
It follows that the “function of the government is 
primarily political, not economic. It was neither conceived 
nor constructed to compete with its own citizens in the 
production and distribution of the things used by the 
tf and when public enterprise is undertaken, the field 
in which it is to operate should be clearly defined and 
shut off from the area in which private enterprise func- 
tions.” (This paragraph may be a reflection of the views 
of George H. Houston, a member of the resolutions com- 
mittee, as reported in INFORMATION SERVICE for June 25. 
It does not in any way advocate government excursions 
into business, but takes a realistic view of current trends. ) 
Criticism of the reciprocal trade treaties which have 
constituted so prominent a feature of this Administration’s 
foreign policy, is conspicuously absent. 


Some impressive paragraphs occur in the statement on 
national defense: “American industry is opposed to war 
and appeals for international peace, which is the indispens- 
able condition of civilized progress. 


“American manufacturers realize that in addition to 
the moral issues involved war results in losses in human 
lives and injuries which are irreparable. Any apparent 
profits due to war are more than wiped out by resulting 
depressions and overwhelming debt loads. Industry like- 
wise opposes war because wars have tended to destroy 
representative government and protection of individual 
and minority rights... . 


“Activity resulting from armament expenditures can 
only be temporary, creates artificial prosperity, and is thus 
less desirable from every viewpoint than prosperity arising 
out of production of goods which improve living standards.” 
Finally, the Program declares: “The removal of exist- 
ing obstacles is a job for government, labor, agriculture, 
commerce and industry, requiring the best efforts of all... . 
“America was founded by men and women deeply influ- 
enced by the principles of religion and freedom. We 
commend to those who comprise American industry today 
rededication to the faith of our fathers and to the prin- 
ciples which underlie the American competitive economic 
system, without which our spiritual freedom and our 
material progress cannot be maintained.” 


EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESSES 


The president of the Association, Charles R. Hook, 
who is president of the American Rolling Mill Company, 
in his address on “Making America Click,” said: “I am 
not here to indulge in recriminations. And you are not 
here to listen to them. We have all made mistakes these 
last several years. Business has made them. Labor has 
made them. Agriculture has made them. Government has 
made them. 

“One of the mistakes agriculture, labor, management 
and capital all made was to run to Washington, each with 
its troubles, instead of sitting down in a spirit of good 
will with a determination to find their own solution, 
through cooperative effort. Let us profit by what we have 
learned. We are all in the same boat. . . . It is time, too, 
that government returned to the judge’s boat, and began 
acting in its rightful capacity as an umpire.” He called 
on industry for self analysis. “We have the money,” he 
said, ‘“—billions are idle in our banks; we have the man- 
power—9 million men are unemployed ; we have the same 
boundless natural resources we had before 1929; we have 
pent up consumer demands and obsolescence in plants to 
satisfy ; we have over two million families more than we 
had in 1929 to supply; we have scientific knowledge to 
serve us as never before.” 

The difficulty is a lack of “confidence.” He deprecated 
government competition with private enterprise, called 
for emphasis on increased production and said that the 
tax structure needed complete overhauling. 

Mr. Hook affirmed the right of collective bargaining but 
stressed the right and propriety of employers’ dealing 
with organizations of their own employes directly. 

Mr. Houston stressed the enormous need of investment 
capital at the present time. He cited the results of a 
recent questionnaire sent out by the National Association 
to prospective investors, of whom 75.2 per cent said they 
were withholding their capital for such reasons as lack 
of profits, excessive taxation and excessive government 
restrictions upon enterprise. He challenged again the 
theory, which seems to be increasingly accepted now in 
business as elsewhere, that industry is hampered by the 
reinvestment of too large a part of the national income at 
the expense of the purchasing power of the masses, render- 
ing them unable to buy consumers’ goods in adequate 
amount. 

David Friday, economist, said the present industrial 
situation (specifically, the recession which set in in 1937) 
was nothing to be amazed at or dismayed over: it was 
all in the cards—“just one of those interludes that will 
pass into history and leave but a slight impression upon 
the memory of man.” Already, he said, we are rapidly 
going up the grade, with a business index of 100 (the 
period 1923-25 being par). 

Virgil Jordan, president of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, was much less optimistic. Business 
fluctuations since 1933 “have been almost wholly artificial 
and circumstantial, solely the result of political action 
and of the impact of political behavior on business senti- 
ment. This will be true next year and, I am afraid, for a 
long time to come. The task of forecasting business will be 
one of forecasting what politicians and bureaucrats will do, 
which is a job for an alienist rather than an economist.” 
A relentless “squeeze-out” of enterprise and private 
property is on. “We do not call it a revolution, a putsch, 
a liquidation, or a purge. We call it national planning, 
economic mobilization, stabilization, redistribution of in- 
come, or a new deal. We have no storm troopers, secret 
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police or concentration camps, but we have our congres- 
sional committees, our economic experts and our labor 
union flying squads.” 

Continuing, Mr. Jordan said: “A large part—perhaps 
more than half—of what looks like private enterprise and 
private property in this country today is an illusion. Most 
of the bank deposits in our banking system today are 
merely the proceeds of government mortgages on our 
future income. Government agencies are spending today 
more than the total net income of all corporations and 
of all individuals who earn $5,000 or more. Every business 
and every citizen is working most of the time either for 
the government or under its management. More than half 
the construction done in the United States since 1932 has 
been publicly financed.” The outlook is dark. “This 
unprecedented adventure in economic aeronautics can be 
ended only by drastic reduction of public spending or a 
terrific increase in taxation. Either must mean a sharp 
and painful descent to terra firma—a deflationary letdown 
that would require much more intestinal fortitude and 
intellectual honesty to endure than the American people 
are prepared for, after living so long in the intoxicating 
atmosphere of easy money and the more abundant tripe.” 

George Sokolsky, columnist of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, was more extreme than the manufacturers them- 
selves in his defense of industry and the “enterprise order.” 
“American business is the product of a system of private 
enterprise, of private initiative, of the private own- 
ership of capital, of the right to lose money, of the 
right to make mistakes, of the right to borrow other 
people’s money to earn with it or to lose it.” Business 
must fight for its rights: “When the newspapers have 
articles which are lying articles, don’t take it lying down. 
Write letters to the editor. Fight them; overwhelm them. 
There isn’t a magazine in the country today—and I don’t 
care who owns it—that isn’t constantly publishing articles 
which are untrue about the industrial process in the United 
States. Overwhelm them with letters. Show that the force 
of numbers is with you. Fight this battle all along the line, 
because we have got a very short time in this country, 
a very short time. We will either finish this job in the 
next two years or, either by war or by default, we are 
going to lose... . 

“Your job in crystallizing public opinion nationally, 
is to fight every day, uncompromisingly, fight even if you 
have to fight your own people, but go out and win the 
support of the great middle class of Americans who want 
to be in this war. And who are they? They are the 
businessmen, small and large. They are the bulk of our 
clergymen; they are the bulk of our teachers; but more 
important than those groups, they are the bulk of our 
workers.” 

Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, of Harvard, made a valiant 
appeal for attention to prices, upon which the Brookings 
Institution has been trying to focus the thought of business, 
and which the Program sketched above deals with sug- 
gestively. If a moderate pricing policy is not adopted 
“then you can be quite sure that under modern conditions, 
an upward movement of prices of your product will be 
almost instantaneously followed by a demand for in- 
creased wages which probably cannot be resisted ; you will 
not get profits in these modern times by an upward move- 
ment of prices. . . . 

“We are not going to get anywhere unless business 
policies are clearly directed toward more employment, more 
production, a larger volume, and such an enlarged 
volume cannot possibly be marketed under a policy of 
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price advances and wage advances in a piecemeal fashion 
now in one industry, now in another. 

“Now this is a point of view which has not been 
represented in Washington until recently. It is a point 
of view which I believe is being borne in upon those con- 
cerned with the economic inquiry that we have heard 
discussed in its general features already here today.” 

Leo Wolman, Columbia University professor, formerly 
economic expert of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
made a straight-out defense of the capitalist system, in 
line with the most conventional business thinking. 

Don Francisco, president of Lord & Thomas, speaking 
as an advertising man, said among many other things: 

“We have a New Deal in America—a New Deal that 
will persist regardless of the political party in power. 
And no matter how skilled and experienced we may have 
been in making business ‘click’ in bygone days, today we 
live and work in a new and vastly different era, and must 
adjust ourselves to it—quickly, correctly and completely.” 

R. R. Deupree, president of Procter & Gamble, made 
a plea for the regularizing of employment. “It is my be- 
lief,” he said, “that the one outstanding desire of any man 
is the opportunity to work—with the assurance that if he 
works well he will continue to hold his job. To plan his 
family life, he must have some idea of his income for the 
next six months or a year. To put yourself in his shoes, 
you must strip yourself of all capital income and rely 
solely upon a daily wage, without any positive assurance 
of work beyond the next eight-hour day. It is not a 
pleasant thought.” He cited noteworthy achievements in 
regularization on the part of certain industrial concerns. 

President Isaiah Bowman, of Johns Hopkins, in a 
unique address, drew attention to the relation of industry 
to the universities. “The time has come for a clear 
definition if not a thoroughgoing renovation of the rela- 
tions between industry and the universities with respect to 
research. Industry is not now paying for what it gets. 
The returns to our universities through industrial profits 
upon discoveries made in the laboratories of educational 
institutions are remote, accidental, and feeble under a 
policy that is demonstrably shortsighted. It should be 
direct, broadgauged, far-seeing. Just before the depression 
the National Research Council sought a $20,000, fund 
to stimulate research on a national scale by concentration 
in the most promising fields and laboratories. The de- 
pression cut short that effort, and the money that had been 
collected was returned to the donors. Another effort should 
be made. It may be industry’s last chance to provide on 
its own initiative a broadly social underpinning to its 
profit policy.” 

Dean William F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, entitled his address, “Divided We Fall.” “The 
forces of education,” he said, “should join with the forces 
of business, agriculture and labor, to form one solid, 
United Front. There are forces that drive people apart, 
and there are forces that drive people together. People 
will join together for fear, like sheep huddled together 
against the wolf. This explains whatever unity we saw 
recently in France. There is union caused by greed, such 
as the pirate crew; or union by hate, as in a Kentucky 
feud. In none of these unions is there strength. The 
union for which I plead tonight, the union to which I 
summon you, is a union cemented by knowledge and 
learning. If we wish united to stand, we must first under- 
stand. If we wish to hold together, we must all reach the 
truth. We must skim off the scum of propaganda. We 
must let out the heat. We need fearless search for the 
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facts; and unbiased interpretation. To the scholarship of 
the halls of learning we must join the scholarship of the 
mill and the marketplace and the farm, that all of us in 
all occupations can study and plan and act as a unit to 
strengthen the Republic and to defend and advance the 
American way.” He contended against the radicalisms of 
both left and right, and affirmed his belief that “free 
enterprise is an essential characteristic of democracy.” 

Elmer Andrews, administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division, U. S. Department of Labor, explained the 
philosophy of the Wages and Hours Law. NRA, he said, 
whatever else it taught us, “proved that we had to have a 
nation-wide floor under wages and nation-wide ceiling over 
hours. It proved that national standards of employment 
are just as necessary to economic democracy as are 
national standards of literacy to a political democracy. 
Without the one, a potential consumer cannot play his 
part at the counter; without the other, a potential citizen 
cannot play his part at the polls.” Mr, Andrews had just 
completed a long trip out through the country and he 
reported a “friendly, reasonable attitude” on the part of 
employers and employes alike. “Some of them opposed 
the law, many of them disagreed with me on certain of 
its applications, a few suggested changes, but all appeared 
to accept the fact that the idea is sound and helpful and 
that some sort of nation-wide standard is necessary.” 
Anthony Eden’s address, like several others which are 
omitted in this review, had little bearing on the main 
theme of the Congress. Some of his sentences, however, 
were too striking to pass over. Speaking of Britain, he 
said, “the still waters of community of outlook sometimes 
run so deep that they are less noticeable than the contro- 
versial ripples on the: surface, but they matter more, It 
is the essence of democracy that it provides constant school- 
ing in this endless adventure which is the art of government. 
Democracy is a university in which we learn from one 
another. It can never be a barracks, where blind obedi- 
ence is the first essential.” Later on he said, “It would 
indeed be the greatest irony in human history if mankind 
were to allow all progress to be stifled by the setting up 
of a new form of idolatry; the worship of the state, to 
which all men must bow down, and to which they must 
sacrifice their freedom of faith, of speech, of worship. 
Yet such is now the doctrine in many lands, and it has 
passionate and ruthless devotees.” 

W. W. Shoemaker, of Armour & Co., and chairman of 

the N. A. M. Committee on Agricultural Cooperation, 
reported a noteworthy attempt to find out what is on the 
farmer’s mind. Chiefly, he said, when the farmer thinks 
of industry he thinks of the price ratio between agricul- 
tural and factory products. ‘Why, the farmer asks, does 
he have to pay more for what he needs but gets less for 
what he produces ?” 
A novel, as well as impressive, feature of the Congress 
was the address of a “dirt farmer,” Lewis Morris, whom 
Mr. Shoemaker brought to New York to give first hand 
evidence. When introduced he displayed a pair of overalls 
and said, “Fellow-workers, these are my office clothes. 
I’m not going to put them on now, but if I did they’d fit.” 
He spoke in vigorous English: “Keep your hands off our 
farm program. I’m a Presbyterian, but let me say it, you 
gave us that damned Federal Farm Board.” 

As for the farmer’s lot since the depression came, he 
said: “Things are better since we got an idealistic law 


called the AAA. We did this because the returns from 
our enterprise were so uncertain that good crops and much 
livestock to sell might bring a good return on one hand 
or but little on the other. But prices of the things we 
needed seemed always and even now to stay up. 

“You great corporations, some farmers think, are con- 
trolling your competition by your size and otherwise ; and 
you use rigid prices and supply and demand worry you 
not very much. Some farmers say that labor is using 
your free-enterprise idea, scarcity plans and so forth, to 
your embarrassment. And the farmer and consumer, we 
feel, are caught in the crossfire. 

“In the immediate present, we farmers are too damned 
dumb to form a partnership even between ourselves. We 
are such wild jackasses that we still practice unlimited 
competition. 

“Our ideology is not to be mated either with your’s 
or labor’s. We say to both industry and labor: abate 
some freeness of American free enterprise. Your sit-down 
strikes, restricted production, rigid prices are economic 
death for us all. 

“I venture the statement there will be no partnership 
between industry and the farmer. There will be no 
partnership between labor and the farmer. The very 
elements of a farmer’s daily life are a bar to such action. 

“If our program don’t work, we're willing to pay for it. 
Is there a new way in the making? The SEC, the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, wages and hours law, social security ? 
I think I hear you groan.” 

The manufacturers responded to this address with hearty 
applause. 


The Congress as a whole gave evidence of acute 
awareness of the factors conditioning the present political 
and economic situation and revealed an intention to take 
account of divergent views, including those of Washington. 
In general, the absence of denunciatory language and 
“fireworks” was noteworthy. A staurich conservative posi- 
tion was maintained but with more realism and less 
dogmatism than often has characterized manufacturers’ 
pronouncements. 


Economic Condition of Germany 


The Round Table (London) for December carries an 
article on “The Economic Régime of the Third Reich.” 
“Exchange stability,” it says, “has been secured without 
the use of gold; but the parity, so strenuously preserved, 
is a hindrance rather than a help to trade. Domestic 
industry flourishes, but foreign trade lags. . . . Unemploy- 
ment has been banned, but longer working hours . . . leave 
the nation with hardly an ounce of reserve energy for an 
emergency. The food supply may be described as the 
worst, in quantity and quality, for many years, but its 
distribution is equitable; scarcity gives rise to rationing, 
and is not allowed to affect price.” The significant thing 
in German fiscal methods is “the excess of revenue over 
current administrative expenditure. It provides a fund 
of several milliards annually for capital or rearmament 
projects.” Securing necessary imports by bilateral agree- 
ments is not entirely successful since it “forces others to 
the involuntary adoption of similar methods in defense 
of their interests. Trade assumes a more explicitly political 
character than heretofore.” The entire economy is “over- 
charged with purpose.” | 
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